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FEAR AND THE CHILDREN: 
Obsession of Pity and Terror. 


EAR has come back to the nursery, 
F Fear, we said a few weeks ago, is 
now dethroned as a factor in the 
upbringing of children and _ espe- 
cially in their relations with their 
parents. That is one of the symptoms 
of a new and brighter world disclosed 
by the inquiry made to our readers. 
Children, parents, and pastors and 
masters were all agreed on th? fact. 

And yet fear has not gone out of the 
chiidren’s lives. That is made abund- 
antly evident by the correspondence 
that closed a week or two ago. Fear 
has come back through the films. 

I say without hesitation that some- 
thing must be done quickly to prevent 
young children, whether accompanied 
by their parents or not, from seeing 
films which have not been = specially 
passed by a censorship whose sole duiy 
is to consider the interests of the 
children. 

And it is equally imperative that a 
special class of films should be pro- 
duced to meet the weet at of that 
censorship. 

This is a matter on which, for the 
public good, there should be no com- 
promise. Nor must we be diverted by 
the plea that books also may scare. The 
book is a small matter beside the film, 
and is far more easy to control at 
home. 

How do 1 know that the films frighten 
children % 

I take the great multitude of letters 
sent to the “ Daily News’’ in answer 
to this question: and I find that 
roughly speaking two-thirds of our 
correspondents noid that the films con- 
stitute a danger to the young. Of the 
other third, it is hardly fair to say that 
their answer is No. Their answer is 
generally aqualified No: No—if the films 
are properly used. No—if the small 
children are allowed by their elders 
only to see films they know to be suit- 
able. 


Fact, Not Opinion. 

And, after all, the retort may be 
given, the whole thing is just a matter 
of opinion. 

The answer is that it is no longer 
a matter of opinion. This inquiry has 


lifted the question from the realm of 
opinion into the region of fact, 

The great majority of those who hold 
that the films are harmful give evi- 
dence drawn directly from their own 
personal experience. They tell what 
happened to themselves when they 
were small. Some do not give ages: 
they talk of ‘‘ when I was very small,”’ 
‘*a little child,” and so on. But many 
name definite ages. On counting a 
batch of 55 at random I find that only 
five were over the age of twelve, forty- 
two out of the 55 were of any age up 1o 
and including ten, and two were as 
young as four, when they met the ex- 
perience they ‘described. 

It has been a piece of special good 
fortune in this inquiry that a very 
large number of letters came from 
young people up to sixteen in whom 
early impressions are still vivid enough 
to be described, 


Here are just a few of the notable 
extracts I have made to show what I 
mean : 

“TY was always having nightmares and 
seeing Chinese cirls walking about with 
no heads on.’ 

« ... 1 often woke up screaming. 

“T formed an association of fear with 
certain objects and types of persons of 


%9 


- which I shall never rid myself.’ 


“T dreaded going an errand for my 
mother in the evenings, for J feared that 
some dreadful monster was following me 
and would grip me from behind.” 

“To sit alone in the house frightens 
me, and I have to go and stand on the 
doorstep.” 

ff Haunted my nights for nearly ten 
years.’ 

““Made an impression which has not 
been eradicated by the passing of nine or 
ten vears.’ 

““ Almost blinded with tears, I had to 
leave the picture-place.” 


“This happened fifteen years ago, and 
still the story is fresh.’ 

“Since that time I have not patronised 
a picture-house.”’ 

“My fear of being alone in the dark 
traced to seeing a film when quite small.” 

“Saw lurid faces on the curtain .. . so 
terrified that mother came and took it 
down.” 

“T feel the horror just over again.” 

“There has always been something 
which has frightened me.” 

‘For months aiter I simply daren’t go 
into any dark room alone.” 

**T was always | seeing that clutching 

hand—terrifying.” 

“I was shouting all night.” 


_.“ It is now six years since : the feeling 


that creeps down my back makes me 
shudder.” | 

“‘ After sixteen years, Time has failed to 
eradicate the memories of this.” | ~ 

“An apparition which haunted me for 
weeks.” 

“1 never went to the pictures for years 
afterwards ” . 
POS ii will stay in my memory until I 

ie. 

‘* The excitement affected my nerves, and 
I was taken to the doctor.” 

‘‘T awoke from a nightmare, and actually 
felt someone gripping my throat.” 
_ 1 screamed and was taken out weep- 
ing. 
“For days I could not forget the ae, 
shapen figure of this monster.’’ 

“Found myself on the bedroom floor,’ 
saturated with perspiration.” 

““I gave one piercing scream, awaking 
the whole household.” 

““T was nervous for about six months 
afterwards.’’ 

“For weeks after I was filled with a 
terrible dread.’’ 
‘ ©T cannot describe 
dread.”? ~ 

“To-day, six years after—I shudder.” . 

I may be accused of piling on the 
agony. I have only skimmed the top of: 
the pile. One could continue with 
damnable iteration to quote these cries 
from the hearts of young children. 

Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 


the horror . and 


lings the question whether the films (as 
presented under present conditions) are 
good for babes and sucklings has thus 
been abundantly answered. 

No such facts have been available 
before: and I am confident that they 
will receive the sympathetic considera- 
tion of the great and growing film in- 
dustry in this country, and in particu- 
lar of the new British enterprises which 
are just getting under way. 

A classical and hackneyed phrase 
recommends the purgation of the soul 
By pity and terror. Such medicines 
may be wholesome for adults; adults 
at least can settle that for themselves ; 
but who would recommend _indis- 
criminate cathartics for the immature 
and unstable brains of the nursery ? I 
shall not easily forget the story of the 
little girl of ten carried out of a Hamp- 
shire cinema by her mother, sobbing, 
“It isn’t true, Mummy! Say it isn’t 
true1” 

The first and obvious reply is—if the 
children don’t like the films, , they 
needn't go. é 

The answer is not really so easy as 
that. The correspondence on the point 
is very illuminating as I propose to 
Show in another article. 








CHEERS AND NIGHTMARES. 


F children are frightened by films 
why do so many children go to the. 
films? Let ‘‘ East Ender” explain 

one very powerful reason in a letter to 
which one of the two-guinea prizes 1n 
our Saturday problem correspondence 
is awarded : 

“For three years | was pianist at a 
picture palace in the heart of the slums 
of the East End. The children (who were 
admitted for one penny) made up the 
Saturday “houses”? from 11 a.m. till 
5 p.m. To most of these poor mites that 
weekly visit to the pictures is the one 
bright spot in an otherwise colourless 
week. Karly on Saturday morning the 
elder children of a family can be seen 
carrying wood for neighbours from a local 
woodyard. Most of them do this till suff- 
cient pennies have been earned to finance 
the smaller brothers and sisters. ‘Their 
only glimpse of a higher social] life is 
got from.the films. ‘yi 

“The girls sit entranced by the magnifi- 
cent houses and wonderful dresses. The 
hero is cheered—the villain is booed—and 
the boys swell with pride to think they 
belong to the same sex as the cowboys. 
"They see no more evil than in their daily 
surroundings. Your middle-class child has 
other amusements; but take the pictures 
from these children and you take one of 
their principal joys. .Ged knows, they 
have have none too many!” 


“The Right Sort.” 

An extreme laissez-faire view like 
this is rare in these letters: a more 
generally typical jetter on this side is 
that of a Lancashire school teacher, 
who writes : 


“Some years of teaching a large mixed 
class in a small mining village have con- 
vinced me that it is impossible to over- 
estimate the influence of the ‘ movies’ 
upon the child mind. 

“Picture these children, remote from 
most of the humanising influences of 
modern life. Anything which will keep 
them out of danger is to be applauded. 
The ‘ movies’ on the negative side do this, 
always supposing they are morally good; 
and, on the positive side, they educate, 
recreate, and stimulate, broadening the 
children’s minds in a wonderful manner 
by taking them to other lands and allow- 
ing them to see for a few hours the vary- 
ing conditions of life. I find they help 
the children in almost every = subject, 
especially goegraphy and literature. They 
see a ‘cowboy picture,’ and the descrip- 
tions in their’ geography readers are 
understandable, for the prairies have be- 
come a reality. 

** History is vivified, Robinson Crusoe. 
lives again, and his resourcefulness and 
patient endurance are appreciated. The 
“movies” do not produce fear, as people 
have said. Fear is already in the child, 
like hope, joy, anger, and the other sensi-, 


tive appetitive ficulties, and fo say that 
the right sort of ‘ movies ’ harm the young 
is an intellectual error.” 


There is, indeed, much satisfactory 
testimony from elder children as well 
as adults to the educative value of the 
right sort of movies. 

The “right sort” is the point. 


To revert to “‘ East Ender,’’ there is 
no question as to the popularity of 
children’s cinema matinées. 
children queue up in thousands on 
Saturdays. They are troubled by no 
quaims as to the ‘right sort’ or the 
wrong; and if they are—they don’t 
show it. - 

How do I know then that some of 
them are troubled? Easily enough ; 
they confess it. 


A Mental Drug Habit 


“ Children wouldn’t go to the cinema 
if it frightened them,’’ says a Maccles- 
field girl. Wouldn’t they ? Some very 
acute young people with a gift for get- 
ting to the point, describe a fascina- 
tion of horror that is nothing less than 
a mental drug habit, comparable with 
that which makes the cocaine victim 
hug his vice. The other two guinea 
prize—reserved for those under 16 
—is equally divided. One _ guinea 
goes to ‘A. H.S.,” a little London boy 
of 13, who writes, after describing his 
experiences : 

‘* But the strange thing is that the more 
a film frightens me, the more | enjoy 
seeing it.” 

A. H. S. May compare notes with the 
Flagellants and the self-torturers of all 
ages on the luxury, the intoxication of 
self-inflicted pain. And others confirm 
him. Say they : 

“These pictures terrified, yet fascinated 
me to such an extent that I had to go 
despite the penalty I had to pay for it 
when I crept upstairs to bed.” 

““T dreamed of the picture several times. 
I was drawn as by a magnet to see it 
again, although I knew I should repeat a 
very nauseating experience.” 

‘For months the terror haunted me in 
my lonely, wakeful hours and in my 
sleep... . The peculiar part of it was that 
this serial film had such an attraction for 
me that I did not and could not miss one 
single instalment.” 

“TI was told to hide my eyes, but I 
simply had to look.” \ 

“One little girl I watched particularly. 
She was afraid, yet fascinated. She clung 
to her mother and at times buried her 
face in her mother’s coat. Then, unable 
to resist, she took a sly peep at the pic- 
ture. Her face reflected the terror of her 
mind.” 

There you have one of the motives 
which lead children to swell the volume 
of cinema audiences. By the way, to 
close one’s ey2s at the night-mareish 
parts is advice which some filmgoers 
extend to nervous children. Some 
children with strong minds adopt it: 
but few children are strong-minded. 


The Conceaiment of Fear 


Another motive is sheer fear of losing 
that one treat a week described by “East 
Ender ’—a third is just herd instinct, 
the fear of incurring ridicule and con- 
tempt. Writes a 15-year-old Birming- 


Cheering | 


ham girl who receives the otner guinea: 


“I followed the serials with such 
avidity that I often woke up in a kind 
of hysterics. I never admitted the vrigin 
of these nightmares, in case I should ke 
ae to forego my cinema atten- 
dance.” 


And these are from other letters: 


“T did not mention it to anyone for 
fear of being deprived of the ‘pleasure ’ 
of going again.” 

“I dared not confess this dread, held 
back by the memory of jolly, happy visits 
to the pictures, which would inevitably 
have been forbidden in the future. I am 
sure many kiddies withhold confidences 
for the same reason.” 

“IT kept it to myself, thinking 1 would 
be laughed at for being frightened at a 
picture. So I was always taken to the 
pictures, nobody realising how they hurt 
me 


“I told no one lest I should become a 
laughing stock.” ! 

*““T remember my terror. . . . I was 
ashamed to say until it was too late, for 
fear I should be called a coward.”’ 

‘To no one until now have | disclosed 
this, fearing that I should be called a 
baby, and so my parents did not attempt 
to drive away my fear, having no know- 
ledge of it.” 

““{ dared not tell at home what hor- 
rible things I had seen, nor stay away, 
because other children would call me a 
baby.’’ 


As against these minds confessing 
here to terrors they would never ‘ let 
on’”’ before, we have those who have 
never turned a hair—good stolid young 
John Bulls of both sexes, who look on 
at all the hair-raising stunts with quiet 
interest, in the serene confidence that 
the whole thing is a ‘‘ fake.’’ 


A Plan for “ Hardening”’ 

But even in_ these cases there is 
another aspect to which a Birmingham 
woman teacher directs attention. She 
writes : 

“To-day the children of the poorer 
classes are brought up to consider the 
pictures not a luxury but a necessity, 
and on Saturday afternoons the lower- 
class cinemas are crowded with children. 
They have become used to it from baby- 
hood, and take for granted the undesir- 
able sights they too often see—although 
the general level of the films shown is 
remarkably high. But they are not in 
the least terrified by them. And is it 
not much worse for them to be inured 
to unpleasant sights than shocked and 
terrified by them?” 


This question of “hardening” is 
raised by several writers in various 
forms, as in the case of a child who 
longed to see a train—a real train— 
crash over an embankment. “It is not 
alone the highly strung child who needs 
to be guarded from the terrifying ; it is 
the normal healthy child who needs to 
be guarded from the hardening pro- 
cess.” After this it was rather stagger- 
ing to find a boy of 15 describing a 
scientifically worked out process of 
gradually hardening a child to stand 
“shockers” “ without the mind being 
violently affected.” 

In the next article we will consider 
what can be done about it, 


The Things That Frighten : 
What Can Be Done? 


HAT about it? 
That is the one question that 
arises from the proof given by 
“Daily News’ correspondents that 


fear has come back to the nursery 
through the medium of the film. 

What about it? 

Of the hold of the cinema on our 
lives there can be no doubt. It has 
come to stay. It accompanies us from 
the cradle to the grave. One mother— 
typical of multitudes—writes, for ex- 
ample, that she has taken her four 
children (the eldest now 16) regularly 
to the cinema since they were in long 
clothes. 

Later on the cinema becomes a creche; 
the small people’s university, their 
school of manly and womanly ideals, of 
manners and morais, a stimulus to the 
imagination such as their parents never 


had. At the same time, it presents un-! 


speakable relief to thousands of 
mothers on the busiest afternoon of the 
week, and to thousands of fathers on 
their afternoon of freedom from work. 
In many modern congested homes the 
only alternative is the playground of 
the streets. 

Finally the cinema has established 
itself as a distinctively “family ” inst1- 
tution, to which mother, father, and 
children resort to take their recreation 
together. In this respect it is more 
like the German biergarten than any- 
thing else in this country. All these 
are reasons why the children’s point 
of view about the films is so important. 
Probably it is a conservative estimate 
that a million children see the films 
every Saturday. A clientéle worth culti- 
vating. 

No one wants to frighten children. 
No one likes to contemplate a farvest 
of nightmares following a full house 
of cheering young imps on a Saturday 
afternoon. So it is useful to analyse 
the class of films, or of incidents, from 
which nightmares and nerves spring. 
It may be, as one writer claims, that 
the capacity for fear lurks naturally in 
the minds of children. If so, who wants 
to stir up the passive enemy? Who 
wants to think of children afraid to go 
upstairs alone, trembling in_ the 
shadows out of doors, shivering with 
fear in their beds? Who wants the 
children of to-day to resolve (as some 
of the children of the past write they 


have dope) that their children shall 
never go to the cinema to be subjected 
to such experiences? 

It is interesting to find on analysis 
that the mind of the child constantly 
challenges the criticism of the adult, so 
that some of the “best” films find 
their way into the nightmare category 
along with the cheapest. Let us see 
from these letters what sort of things 
trouble children, © 

In my list of terror-strikers most pro- 


Mminent is the “ close-ur.’”’ The gigantic 
face, filling the screen, however bene- 


volently, is liable to terrify a small 
child. But suffuse the face with pas- 
sion, terror, grief, hate, violence, or. 
other evil and you have, on the testi-' 
mony of many children, the source! 
of much haunting horror. 

Next come those serials in which the 
hero (or more often the herojne) is 
left in the tiger’s jaws, or held sus- 
pended by a fraying rope over a caul- 
dron of molten steel until next week. 
Then come— 
Clutching Hands. 
Hooded men. 


Realistic war pic 
ee i 
é tartling musical & 
The supernatural & explosive effects, 


the unknown. Waylaying in the 
Dead faces. Dark. 


Corpses. Ghost or spirit effects 
Devils. Exhumations. 

Faces at the window. | Executions, duels or 
Skeletons. tortures. 

Deathbed scenes. Ravening beasts of 
Slow murder. prey. 

Swift murder. Snakes and other 
Fatal accidents. writhing creatures. 
Drownings. “Prehistoric”  ani- 
Violent scenes, mals. 


It is clear that the most artistic film 
may have one incident that may upset 
the nervous system of a small specta- 
tor. It is also to be noted that there 
‘is an unexpected risk about pictures 
that adults are liable to regard as 
purely educational, harmless and even 
improving. Creepy-crawly things are 
loathed. The snake, the octopus, the 
crocodile, even a swarm of bees attack- 
ing a man, presented however inno- 
cently, are among the examples quoted. 
One correspondent was haunted for 
years and still is by the Gargantuan 
image of a spider on a film shown 
to educate his mind. Another has 
never got over a nature film of an 
octopus eating a crab. 


Ba: 
Be 
One could enlarge upon this side of 
the subject endlessly and on racial and 
other hatreds and obsessions derived by 
the young and impressionable from the 
accidents of the screen. But I’think 
my point is made: 
That the adult brains that prepare 
the films for consumption have not 


yet set themselves seriously to con- 
sider what of their products are too 


indigestible for minds with their 
milk-teeth yet unshed. 
DG wisy aie ory COlleague.xMr. Ea. A. 


Baughan (whose authority on films is 
undisputed), has pointed out, really a 
problem of control. In existing circum- 
stances the censorship has done its 
best ; but its best is a poor best, partly 
because its hands are tied, and 
partly for lack of knowledge of 
those facts in child psychology which 
the ‘‘ Daily News” has now been 
able to present. We find by the 
figures of 1923 that rather more than 
five out of six of the films’ sub- 
mitted to the censor and _ passed, 
were passed for ‘* universal exhibition,”’ 
that is to say, without restriction ; the 
sixth was passed for exhibition to 
adults only—unless the child spectators 
were accompanied by their parents. 

This seems designed to throw 
the responsibility on to the parents ; 
but the simpler minded could not be 
blamed for taking it that a film so 
passed was all right for children so 
long as they had their parents with 
them. 


Clearly that will not do. Clearly a 
firmer line needs to be taken. Our 
children, taking their innocent minds 
to their one great democratic house of 
recreation, “are entitled to protection 
from the risks of horror, of terror, cf 
fascination, of fright, from the obses- 
sions of hatred and cruelty and death : 
even from the risks of growing callous 
to all these things. 


Three things are needed : 


(1) That children up to the age of ten 
or twelve should be absolutely excluded 
from all pictures that have not been 
specially passed for children. The 
rule that makes a picture (otherwise 


ruled out) fit for children if their 
parents are with them must be 
abolished, 


(2) There must be a special expert cen- 
sorship which will consider the moods 
and tendernesses of the infant mind, 
and will remember that in its way the 
death of Little Nell or the drowned, 
face of Ophelia is as shattering an 
experience to a five-year-old as any 
murder. 

These two things established, the third 
will certainly follow: 


(3) The production of films specially de- 
vised for the child mind by meeting 
the requirements of the new  censor- 
ship. 

I have confidence in submitting these 
proposals to Lord Ashfield, those in- 
terested in the new developments of 
the British fiitm industry, and the 
whole cinema trade. 

I have not approached the question 

of the adolescents (12 to 16, say) ; they 
need separate treatment. ft, 





“THAT KISSING SLOSH.” 
The Problem of the Intellectual Fledgling. 


WANT to be quite fair. Some of us 

see no good in the films for chil- 

dren, some no ill. The truth is, of 
course, between the two. “The Pic- 
tures ’’ are as inevitable now as the air 
we breathe. Our business is therefore 
with the quality of the air. 

Thus, one teacher finds the eider 
child of to-day “plot bound—accustomed 
to naked and unadorned action and to 
filleted fiction,’ and therefore unable 
to read the great classics as his pre- 
decessor of twenty years ago read them. 
On the other side is a volume of testi- 
mony from children and teachers alike 
who find the films—“the right films’’— 
broadening and educative in the best 
sense. 


A Film that Cured 


I am particuiarly struck Dy a letter 
from a father whose nine-year-old boy 
was “very dull, a sleepy little chap, 


With no ‘go’ in him, who took lfe ag 
not worth living.”’ Experimentally he 
was taken to the pictures to see Charlie 
Chaplin in “ One o’Clock.’’ The young: 
ster : 


“laughed the whole time, and came home 
a changed boy. He is now full of vim and 
vigour, never appears tired, has lost that 
dreamy, sleepy feeling. ... I am very 
thankful for Charlie Chaplin.” 


So are we all, and I print this letter 
because it shows how good a film can 
be—if it is “the right film” for children. 
Anyone could name a dozen writers 
who could produce stories of the “right” 
sort. 

But, as many of our younger writers 
point out, the problem of the fours to 
twelves is quite different from that of 
the sixteen-year-olds. It is these more 
thoughtful children who find their 
minds opened, their outlook broadened, 
by the pictures. But they also find a 
certain trouble to which the youngsters 
are immune, and this correspondence 
would be incomplete unless their case 
were stated. saad a es 


~ Children real children, frankly have 
no use for love stories. As one gir! 
writes : 


“No doubt 1 must have seen a lot of 
rubbishy and harmful sex dramas, but the 
nasty parts all passed over me, as I didn’t 
understand them.” 


Master Twelve-and-a-Half agrees : 


“In most pictures there is something in 
connection with love which does not make 
me the least bit interested.” 


“T can’t stand all that kissing slosh,” 
said a fourteen-year-old boy. 


Shy Secrets 


But a year or two later reverses the 
point of view. And we have reason to 
be grateful to those young people who 
let us into secrets generally locked 
away from their elders, however 
frankly revealed to contemporaries. A 
girl of 16, who wins an extra prize of a 
guinea, writes thus of her own 
approach to adolesvence : 


** Actua:ly, the baneful effects of some 
films were mental and moral rather than 
physical. The viewing of ‘ untrue-to-life * 
pictures resulted in a wrong perspective 
of the relative values of social and moral 
conditions and forces. This mental de- 
pravity was the outcome of ultra-senti- 
mentality as indicated by self-conscious 
‘stars,’ the lure of egregious vamps, the 
intrigues of impossible villains, and cer- 
tain problem propaganda that defeated the 
very end it purposed. 

“ Salacious themes bred in me a prurient 
curiosity that has taken time, friends and 
religion to eradicate. 

“In many cases it is the picture that 
does not frighten of which our children 
should be most afraid.” 


Here is much the same tale from the 
boy’s point of view : 


** My opinion is that children should not 
be allowed to see films portraying society 
night clubs, love affairs, gambling and 
drinking dens, harems and the like; but 
good, clean films of sporty nature, films 
with the moral clearly defined for them 
to copy in after life. y ; 


“Tf T for one had been allowed to 
such films in my youth, instead of the sen- 
timental sob stuff which is too often dis- 
played, I am sure I should fave been 
spared much agony of mind. ibe 

“ The film with two meanings is no good 
to anyone.” 


It is easier to point out the problem 
of the adolescent than to find a remedy. 
“Forbidden fruit’ is always the most 
dangerous signpost one can set before 
the fledgling. But the problem cannot 
be pointed out too often to those of 
good will. Here is one woman who 
found the bane carrying its own anti- 
dote. Her thoughtful letter (for which 
an extra prize of a guinea is awarded) 
says: 


** As an impressionable girl of 15, I saw 
my first ‘ picture ’“—a poignant love affair, 
Oh ,dear! How it gripped me! I lived with 
it, hugged it for weeks! It gaturated my 
being! I dreamed of it, thought of nothing 
else, and even wept over its cloying memo- 
ries. I yearned for more of this delirious 
ecstasy; and so the cinema became my 
weekly Mecca. 

“T read a ‘ picture weekly,’ learned all 
about the prosaic making of films, had 
peeps behind the scenes and _ into 
the patchy lives of its ‘stars,’ Then, 
Pa ae the glamour gradually -waned! 
These handsome heroes and _ dis- 
tressful heroines, after all, had feet of 
clay! Blasée? No, but disillusioned! The 
very regularity of my visits was a blessing 
in disguise. It rescued me from romantic 
hysteria and revealed the mirage in its 
true perspective. 

** At 25 I still delight in good films, but 
with soberness born of experience—the 
moral being, that forbidding children the 
‘movies’ is the surest way to whet their 
appetite for stolen joys. Let them go in 
moderation and discover for themselvyes— 
as assuredly they will—that truth is 
stranger than fiction. But, for mercy’s 
sake, Jet the pictures be at least whole- 
some.” 

And on that note I propose to end 
this summary of one of the most illu- 
minating correspondences it has ever 
been mv lot te read. 


WILLIAM EBBUTT., 


“4% 


